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'mination he built up within eight years, in part-
nership with Charles Michael Eger, a Norwe-
gian of training and experience like his own, the
firm known at first as Poulson & Eger, after
1897 as the Hecla Architectural Iron Works,
which in its Brooklyn plant employed a thou-
sand men. Emphasis was placed on original de-
sign and modeling, and among the employees
were many artists and scientific metallurgists.
The construction and ornamental details of the
Grand Central and Pennsylvania railroad sta-
tions in New York were made in the Hecla
Works, and models of designs were demanded
in technical schools from Berlin to Tokio. Poul-
son's own house in Brooklyn, once a showplace,
was constructed almost entirely of steel and cop-
per.

The plans for this house had been drawn by
his wife, Lizzie (Brown) Clausen, of English
extraction, the widow of a Danish consul in
Washington. She died soon after the house she
had planned was finished, leaving her husband
without an heir. Eventually he began to wonder
how he should dispose of his fortune. An ar-
dent believer in popular education, he had
established in his factory a technical evening
school where employees might obtain free train-
ing. Gradually a greater idea developed in his
mind and, guided by a movement which had
already started, he left the bulk of his estate,
about half a million dollars, to endow the Amer-
ican-Scandinavian Foundation for the purpose
of fostering closer understanding between the
United States and the Scandinavian countries.
Its subsequent work through publications and
exchange fellowships and lectureships has proved
the value of Poulson's dreams. For such gifts
as he made for the same purpose while living
he was honored by the King of Denmark with
the Order of Dannebrog. He died in Brooklyn,
at the age of sixty-eight

Poulson was a public-spirited pioneer in Amer-
ican iron construction. His improvements of
method were seldom patented. The Congres-
sional Library received from him gratuitously
plans of construction which were widely copied
in large institutions. He was the inventor of
several mechanical devices, such as fireproof
stairs and library bookstacks; he labored zeal-
ously to relieve the traffic congestion in New
York; he exhibited exceptional fairness and
honesty in business; and he proved a model
employer of men. Because of his forceful per-
sonality, his services were often enlisted as an
arbitrator of labor troubles, and he struck terror
to the hearts of unscrupulous agitators. It was
he who put the "extorting delegate/' Sam Parks,
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in prison. During his later years Poulson trav-
eled extensively abroad. To posterity his most
lasting work was that connected directly or in-
directly with public betterment through the
spread of knowledge. He believed thoroughly
that nobody with a real education could ever fail,

[Articles by Joost Dahlerup, Catherine D. Groth, and
the editor in the "Niels Poulson Number" of the Am.-
Scandinaman Rev., Sept.-Oct 1915 ; G. G. Wheat, "The
Home of Niels Poulson," Ibid., Feb. 1931; N. Y. Times
N. Y. Tribune t May 4, 1911.]                        ABB

POULSON, ZACHARIAH (Sept. 5, 1761-
July 31, 1844), publisher and philanthropist, was
born and died in Philadelphia. His molther,
Anna Barbara Stollenberger, had come to Amer-
ica from Germany with her parents eight years
before her marriage to Zachariah Poulson, Sr.
The latter, born in Copenhagen, Denmark, had
been brought by his father to Philadelphia, where
he learned printing in the office of the second
Christopher Sower [#.#.]. Later he became one
of the leaders among the Moravian Brethren.

The younger Poulson spent his formative years
in the atmosphere of the printing house at a
time when the press of Philadelphia was reflect-
ing every phase of the struggle of the colo-
nies for independence. He wrote later, "James
Humphreys \_q.vJ\ was to have taught me print-
ing. Before I was bound he was necessitated to
fly on account of the troubles which then agitated
our country. After his materials were packed up
and secreted, I went with my Father to Hall and
Seller's office, where we remained until the first
rumor of the approach of the British army. We
then worked with Joseph Crukshank until they
[the British] took possession of the city, when
we returned to James Humphreys and remained
with him until it was evacuated. After its evacu-
ation, we went again to Joseph Crukshank. While
here we experienced all the hardships which
malicious neighbors and unfeeling fine-collectors
could occasion. As my father could not, from
religious motives, pay militia fines, his property
was sacrificed in the most wanton manner." (Let-
ter to William Rawle, 1791, American-Scandi-
navian Review, July 1920, p. 513.) Among the
conscientious objectors who suffered most was
Sower, whose wife's sister, Susanna Knorr,
Poulson married Apr. 23,1780.

Not until 1785 did the young printer meet with
even a modicum of success. Then began his con-
nection with the Philadelphia Library Company
which was to continue for nearly fifty-nine years.
For twenty-one years he was its librarian, for
six years its treasurer, and for thirty-two years
a director. Meanwhile he began to prosper in
the printing business. Among the many valuable
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